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ALISON’S SERMONS. 
=> to 

The Sermons of Alison, althowgh first 
-)hehed in Englaod in the year 1814, 
neve already passed through tweeditions 
in this country. This great demand is 
to be ascribed, in part at leasi, to the 
high praise bestowed on these Sermons 
by the Edinburgh Reviewers, men whose 
consummate abilities are most reatlily 
acknowledged ; but who, whenever they 
write on religion, verify the old saying. 


Non omnia nos omneés possumus. 


The Christian Monitor had determiti- 
ed to try his hand ata Review; had select- 
ed these celebrated Sermons as the sub- 
ject of bis first essay: and had made 
considerable progress in preparing an 
article for his paper uader the title which 
stands above; when the Christian Ob- 
server for Feb. 1815 came to hand. 

There he found all his own ideas most 
happily expressed ; and the remarks 
which he had intended to make, exhibit» 
ed, and illustrated in a manner so much 
better than any thing that he could Lope 
to presént to the pubiic, that he inteedi 
ately desisted from his undertaking, and 
resolved to give entire the Review of the 
Christian Observer. 

Sermons chiefly on particular occa- 
sions. By Archibald ilison, L. L. B. 
Prebendary of Sarum, &c. 

The name of Alison stands deserved- 
ly high with all persons of taste, for hav- 
ing extricated, from the mazes of a false 
philosophy, the doctrine of * the sublime 
and beautiful ;” and having digested into 
an harmonious system what had indeed 
“been thought,” and even observed, but 
* never so well expressed before” on that 
difficult, but interesting subject. It may 
be remembered that in reviewing Mr. 
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Alison’s work “on Taste,” we ventur- 
ed to make some objections to that part 
of it which had a reference to religion ; 
and to express ahope that thé détigien- 
cy occasionéd by its almost total exclu- 
sion from most of his pages, and by the 
very inadequate place it held ia any of 
thein, might be supplied bya volume of 
sermons from the same pen, which should 
prove their author to be as zeglous au 
advocate for the genuine doctrines of the 
Cross, a3 for those of an enlightened phi- 
losophy. That hope has in part, atleast, 
been fulfilled : a volume. of his sermons 
has for soide time been in the hands of 
the public ; and we conceive that we are 
only redeeming an implied pledge to our 
readers, by noticing its contents. 

it was watural to Conclude, éven prior 
to observation, that sermons from such @ 
quarter would partake largely of the 
views peculiar to flieir author; and that 
the doctrine of association, by which he 
had so happily accounted fur our ideas 
of beauty or deformity, in the natural 
world, would be applied to dignify what 
is sublime, to deepen what is awful, and 
to give an additional charm fo what is 
ativactive m the religion of Jess Christ. 
We, ourselves, have been far from re- 
jecting the illustrations whicli a sound 
philosophy, when confined withinits pro- 
per limits, may furnish on this grand 
suljject: we have even hoped, that the 
might be useful in obviating the prejudi- 
ces, and congiliating the favourable re- 
gard, of those who, ov all subjects, re- 
quire scope for their hee vr - powers, 
and are distinguished by their love of ab» 


straction. And if the principles of am 


(that, for instance, 


unsound philosophy 
1 Hutchinson), have 


of Aristotle or o 


proved no impeachment of the orthodoxy 


of many whose re!igious sentiments they 
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had nevertheless strongly tinctared, it 
gurely might ve expected that the sound. 
er philosophy of our author might be in- 
nocently at least, if not beneficially, en- 
listed in the sane cause ;—inig'it ‘be em- 
ployed to display, in all its varied and 
most fascinating lights, a subject at once 
$0 momentous and interesting as that of 
Religion. 

But though we are very willing to con- 
cede the ossibility of an innocent and 
even asta application vf philosophy to 
religion—yet we must profess that we 
cannot but view her introduction at all 
times with considerable reserve and sus- 
picion. Advancing her claims under the 
$,ecious garb of a subordinate but faith- 
fui ally, she has tov often displaced ber 
principal, The @nostics in the first a- 
yes of thechurch, and the rational di- 
vines of the German school in modern 
times, sufficiently illustrate the prospec- 
tive wisdom of the apostolic « caution— 
“ Beware, lest any mau spuil j you through 
piilosophy and vain deceit, after the 
tradition of men, after the rudiments of 
the world, aud not after Christ.” Even 
the heathen world affords us the stri’- 
ing fact, that almost the first doubts ex- 
pressed of the immortality of the soul 
are to be traced to those philosophers 
who, in the attempt fo investigate its na- 
ture and define its capacities, were dri- 
ven, by the very difficulties of the pro- 
Coss, tu the alternative ofeither profess- 
ing their own ignorance or denying its 
jmtoater iality ; at nd. as itmight have been 
expected, they chose thelatter. On these, 
as well as other accounts. while we would 
by no meaus reject the fair aids of philo- 
sophy aud science, we are decidedly of 
opinion that our religious system should 
rest exclusively on the basis of Revela- 
tion; and we prefer to draw direedy, 
from the living Oracles of God, even 
those truths which, it is generally allow- 
ed, might be obtained with considerable 
acenracy from other sources. For our- 
selves, indeed, we-are inclined to pay 
buta very sinall degree of deference to 
what is termed the light of nature, atbest 
Jaint, and always questionable ; more 
especially when we have free access to 
the unerring light of Revelation. 

Admitting the poss bility thatthe mind 
may be raised from the ¢ yitemplation of 
pature up to that of * natuce’s God,” yet 
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why resort to so dubious and feeble ay 


expedient ? Why not prefer to coutem. 
plate Him as he appears in the clear light 
of his own word, adorned with all the 
natural and moral attributes there ag. 
cribed tu him ;—as infinite in being, lo. 
ry, blessedness, and pertection ; as ‘al. 

sufficient, eternal, unchangeable, and in- 
comprehensible ; : as almighty, Oupipres 
sent, and omniscient 3 as most wise, ho. 
ly. just, and merciful ; 3 as long-suffering 
aud abundant in goodness and truths 
and especially asthe fountain whence, 
through Jesus Christ, flow the blessi sings 
of salvation to a lost and sinful w orld, 

These enlarged views of the Divine 
being, though atterwards found tobe con. 
suonant to reason, it was not the part of 
reason originally to discover. They are 
derived iminediately from Revelation, 
inthe investigation of the external evis 
dences of Chr ‘istianity, and the authenti- 
city of its records, reason finds a subje:t 
within the reach of its powers. But its 
assent to these being obtained, surely we 
ought to receive, on the testimony of 
what Is ascertained to be the word of 
God. every declaration it contains, how- 
ever unpal latable fo senge, or incompre- 
hensible by our reason, provided only it 
be net contrary to reason. Therefore. al- 
though we can never consent to dray 
our views of Divine ‘Truth from any 
source but that of Revelation ; yet, when 
they live been obtained thence, we may 
fairly rejoice to find a confirmation o! 
them in the light of reason and the works 
of nature. 

but to proceed : we confess that what- 
ever hopes we might have formed, that a 
volume of sermons from the pen ef Mr. 
Alison would in some measure prove an 
exception to the dangers arising from the 
union of philosophy with religion, have 
been disappointed ; and we scruple not 
to say, that we see the philosopher come 
forth into the school of divinity a very 
common man. His philosophy, in com- 
mon with that of many others, seems to 
have joined itself with Christianity on- 
ly, though we believe not intentionally, 
to negative, at least to neutralize, some 
of its main positions. Conversant with 
the ordinary walks of association and na- 
tural feeling, he seems to tread with un- 
certain step on other and holier ground, 
and has certainly proyed himself buts 











yerv insumacient guide inthe ways of 


Chcistian faith and experience. Cone 
yersant with the wonders of nature, he 
appears ta have shrunk from the labour 
of seeking eutanew class of associations, 
ai too readily to have concluded, that 
‘yyee he had previously formed were suf- 
fcient to elucidate the sublimer wonders 
of religion. It has tollowed asa neces- 
sary consequence, that instead of ele- 
yating the tone of his natural feelings, 
his natural taste and sense of the beauti- 
ful. to the heaven-bern sensibilities of re- 


lizion, he has sunk these to the level of 


the earth. 

What he might have done on this sub- 
lime subject, with his very superior pow- 
ers, had he previously studied as much 
in theschool of Christ. as in that of na- 
ture, we shrink fromfattempting to state. 
And vet imagination looks back witha 
painful consciousness ot loss, while it 


traces, though on the diminished scale of 


our own conceptions, the nature aud ex- 
tent of the range he might have taken. 
We figure to ourselves the Divine Be- 
ing, as clothed, by our author, in His oWn 
immutable perfections, and associated 
with whatever is profound in wisdoin, 
terrific in judgment, and atiractive ip 
mercy. We view, in his hands, the ve- 
ry name of the Savior, inseparably link- 
el with that magnificent act by which he 
“poured ont his seul unto death,’? and 
entitled himself to the everlasting gra- 
titude, veneration, and love of a rescued 
universe. In his transactions with his 
Father, on the behalf of man, we should 
have expected to trace at every stage, 
the lineaments of « the Prince of Peace;”’ 
and in the daily habits of his earthly lite, 
a perfect example of wisdom clothed in 
meekness, of power softened by compas- 
sion and love, and of suffering dignified 
by uncomplaining submission. tn his 
descriptions of sin, we might have hop- 
ed to see deform'ty and misery exhibited 
as its unfailing attendants ; we might 
have been called to view it as abhorrent 
to the Divine nature, and, by a necessa- 
ry Consequence, separating us from God. 
In his delineations of holiness, we might 
have found it traced to all the imitable 
perfections of God, and intimately and 
indispensibly connected with the happi- 
hess of man: and if these may occasi- 
ouly seem, in the present imperfection 
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of our helng, to be disunited, faith would 
be taught to pierce the vail which hides — 
the unseen worid, and to behold them 
there as identical in nature, and transe 
cendent in beauty. The view of man 
himself, as the most excellent of the 
works of God, though now fillen from 
his high elevation, we might have exe 
pected to cail forth, in our author, all 
those sympathies which would naturally 
be excited in a feeling and penetrating 
mind, conscious of being a sharer in the 
common ruin. We should at least ex- 
pect, that something like the horror 
which the mere philosophical admirer of 
nature might be supposed to feel at the 
devastating effects ofa volcanic eruption, 
defacing the beauty of the plains, and 
converting the smiling landscape into a 
desolate waste, would be felt by the 
Christian moralist, at the view of man in 
lis present state of wretchednes and de- 
gradation—as fallen from God, from 
happiness and from heaven 3 and that he 
would be ready to adopt as expressive of 
his own sentiments, the language of Pas 
eal,_—** Les erandeurs et les miseres de 
homme sont tellement visible qu’il faut 
que la veritable religion nous enseigne, 
quily aen lut quelque grand principe 
de grandeur, et en meme temps quelque 
grand principe de misere.”’ Pensees, p. 30. 
But it is high time that we should turn 
from what the author might have done, 
to what he has done; that is, from our 
own vain speculations to the considera 
tion of the sad reality before us. The 
present velume contains tw enty-two sere 
mons ; among which will be found one 
on each of the four seasons of the year, 
eight on particular occasions, such as 
appointed days of fasting or thanksyive 
ing, and the remaining ten on general’ 
topics. Among them all, there is not one 
sermon on any of the fundamental «doce 
trines of the Christian faith ; those doce 
trines which are held to be necessary to 
salvation, by the orthodox of all denomi- 
nations. It would be difficult, therefore, 
with accuracy to define what Mr. Ali- 
son’s system of divinity is. We shalt 


rather attempt to shew, in the first ine 
stance, what it is not, by pointing out 
what appear, from the volume before us, 
to be his aberrations from the doctrines 
of Scripture, and of the Church of Ene 


gland. 
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In pursuing this plan, we shall begin 
with noticing the doctrine of human cor- 
ruption, ‘This is an article which has 
obtained a place in the creed of every 
charch professing Christianity, from the 
apostolic down tu the present age.if we 
except, indeed, that of the Socinians. As 
deduced from Scripture, it assumes, that 
the descendants of Adam have inherited 
from their failen parent, not only the 
seeds of corporeal death, but a natural 
pronenesgs to what is evil, and a disincli- 
nation and consequent inability to what 
16 good :—and if we make our appeal to 
experience and the evidence of facts, we 
sjjail find, in the history of mankind at 
large, and in the answer of every enligh- 
tened conscience, a formal attestation of 
its iruth. According to this doctrine, 
man is,in the words ef our Catechism, 
by nature “a child of wrath;” and the 
reason why he uniformly yields to the 
force of temptation, and becomes alsoa 
child of disobedience, does not so much 
arise from his mind being weakemed by a 
bad education, and unnerved by the dis- 
sipations of a disorderly worl”, as from 







































the seeds of every sinful passion. If would 
be impossible indeed, on any other sup- 
position to account for the prevailing 
wickedness of men in all ages. ‘Temp- 
tations from without would be powerless, 
if there were nota party within alive to 
their first advances, and ever ready to 
rneet them mere than half way. Lndeed, 
it could be nothing less than the compli- 
cated actings of this depravity, drawn 
forth into all the various departments 
of life, and transmitted through succes- 
sive generations, which supplied the 
grounds of that strong assertion of the 
Apostle, ** the whole world lieth ia wick- 
edness.” Any system of religion, there- 
fore, which omits or denies this tunda- 
mental article of faith, proceeds upon a 
false view of human nature, and*must be 
alike inefficient aga remedy for its dis- 
orders, or a rule for its guidance. How 
fay our author is chargeable with this im- 
portant omission, we shall now enable 
our readers to judge for themselves. | 
We have met with one or two inci- 
dentalj expressions in the course of this 
volume, which seem, at first sight, to im- 
ply an admission of the doctrine in ques- 
ita. Speaking of Spring, Mr. Alison 
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its inheritingand possessing within itself 


6 


observes, “ it reminds us of that orjyj. 
nal innocence in which man was eveq. 
ted, and for the loss of which no attain. 
ments of mortality can make any cop. 
pensation.” p. 56. But even this is no 
only explained away tn page 338, where 
he speaks of“ that innocence in which 
life was begun,” but it is absolutely nu! 
lified by the sentence which immediate. 
ly precedes it: “it reminds us of our 
own infancy, when the mind was pure,and 
the heart was happy.” p. 30. So that iy 
our author's view, the eriginal innocence 
of man is not that in which Adam was 
created, and from which he fell, but that 
in which each individual js now bern in. 
to the world. Again, in p- 66, we hear 
of the Son of God coming forth “ to give 
peace and hope to fallen man ;”° but this 
must be regarded as a very feeble anil 
inadequate testimony to this great truth, 
especially when it is contrasted with 
the general tener of the volume, and the 
direct assertion of the * innocence with 
which life is begun.”’ The justice of this 
remark will be abundantly confirmed by 
the following quotations. Speaking of 
piety, he says, 

“« But, most ofall, itis asuived, in our opi- 
nion, to the innocesce of the youthful m.nd, te 
that sacred andsinless purity. which can 1 ft 
its unpolluted hands to Heaven; which guilt 
hath not yet torn from confidence and hope in 
God ; and which can look beyond the world to 
that society of kindred spirits, ‘ of whom is the 
kingdom of Heaven.’ The progress of | fe, we 
know, may bring other acquisit ons; it may 
strengthen religion by experience, and add 
knowledge to faith. But the piety which 
springs only from the heart,~-the devotion 
which nature, and not reasoning inspires,—the 
pure homage which flows unbidcen fom ite 
thai alk wh.ch asks no other motive for its 
payment than the pleasures which if bestows,— 
these are the possessions ei youth, and ef youth 
alone.” pp 47, 48 


In another place, we find him tracing 
the errors of men entirely to the evil ex- 
ample of others. After saying, that « the 
young came out of the hand of nature, 


pure and uncorrupted,” p. 240, he adds, 

«“ If, accordingly, the young were left only 
to nature and themselves,it.s reasonable to 
think that they m ght pass this important pe- 
riod of life without danger; and that whate- 
ver might be the strength of the:r pass.ons, 
d.iidence and conscience weuld be suffic ent 
to command them, Bat unhappily for them, 
and unhappily for the werld, it is at this ume 
that ‘evil communications” begin to assail 














that they ave deceived by the nromises 


then ; 

of vce nd 1 liv; anct that all the pul “ity ofears 
hy hfe 1s sometimes sverifieced, even at their e 

; : po ot - . ” | 3 
wy Uped tas impos ant Wol kl.” pp. 341, 2 


And as if this were not sufficient, he 
would even persuade us, thar it requires 
litle short of the most evercive means io 
despoil youth of its innocence. 


« The young, as we see, are oftencorriypted ; 
put {fear it 18 not, om gene: al, by the youns 
that they are GabrigStil Asks those of thei 
rs Lares, and their own “nexperience. The 
wut 1s, that to produce tms miginy effect 
voon human nate, to break d-wn ail the 
barriers of modesiy and timidity, to silence 
he dctates of consc: nee, ad dissolve all the 


babies of earlies puri, 1 “qu res amuch more 
gywertul wnfigence han t eyoUNy ae wihog 
toy.eld tothe.r fellows. It is the example of 
those of a more advanged age, the miacice 
ot those wie enjoy rank, and wealth, a nd ta- 
leats, Whieh are only adidas ite to the produc. 
tion of this fatal effet. And to us, my elder 
bré hren, it isa reflection of no common inier- 
es! —that our folly ad imprudence may thus 
powon the minds of ‘he pure, and in‘roduce 
guuit and wo unto the innocent family of God 
247, 248. 
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We charged our author with omitting 
the doctrine of human corruption ; be it 
atter reading these extracts, the first 
be rting the innocence of human ni + aed 
the sécond tracing its evils exclusively 
tu the contaminating inhuence of exain- 
ple, and the third implying the difficul- 
ties which nature itself opposes to that 
: lluencey can any one refuse to adinit, 

at his delinquency is not that of onnis- 
sion merely, but that he does in fact de- 
ny and renounce the insportant doctrine 
iD question. 

This grand and fundamental defect 
in our author’s system, will prepare our 
readers to expect only avery partial and 
inadequate recoznition of the doctrine 
of Itonement. If the extent of the pati- 
ent’s disorder be unseén, it is not tobe 
expected that the remedy prescribed for 
its cure shoud be vaiued or a, plied. 

But is not that auther or minister 

chargeable 
men in the utmostperil, who neglects to 
set before them Jesus Christ, in his office 
of Savior, as the grard object of faith, as 
the or ily foundation of a sinner’s hope, 
and the only source of a new and holy 
life ; or, who assi ons to Him and the sal- 
vation he has purciased for us, a subor- 
dinate, when they ought to occupy the 
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vith placing the salvation of 


chief, place in our estesm ? Rut it seems 
almost a necessary part of a systeiny 
we rejects tlre doctrine of man’s de. 

vavity, to lay Jittle or no stress on the 

<piatory sacrifice of Christ. And as the 
Vi vine wisdom woul ] scarcely be more 
inupe “ached by nies 4 posi ne it toDave adopt- 
ed an expedient which in thie case 
might he age 0 A as unnecessarily 
costly than by having provided means 
inadequ: ite to the end proposed 5 so is a 
statement on this point naturally resort- 
ed to, which attaches little importanee 
ty that * peace-uitering :”) for were this 
made a prominent part of the system, it 
would imply, that ian is nats traily at en- 
mity with God. St remains now to see 
how far these apprehensions are verified 
in the work before us. 

(To becontinucd.) 
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From the Philade!plia Gazette. 


The Rev. DRUI ty LACY departed 
this life, at the house of Mr. Ralston, on 
the 6th of Decen:ber, 1815. 

He was a respectable and useful min- 
ister of the Presbyterian Church 3 active 
and zealous im his Master’s service. The 
place of lis residence was in the county 
of Prince edward, Virginia; within three 
miles of H. unpae it Sydney college. In 
that state his character stood high. Ho 
was esteemad and beloved by the pious 
of all denominations. Inthe year 1869, 
he was chosen by the General Assem! sly 
of the Presbyterian Church, moderat a 
to preside in their deliberations. The 
duties of this office he discharged in a 
respectable and honorable manner. 

Previously to his late visit to this city 
Mr. Lacy had been laboring, for some 
time, uuder a very painful disease. Find- 
ing all other means ineffectual for its re- 
moval, he resolved to try the result of a 
dangerous surgical operation. ‘Io exe- 
cute his purpose, he came to this city, 
where he expected to obtain all that the 
skill of the profession could furnish. 

To support him in the prospect of such 
an operation, as well as under its severe 
pains, required much strength of the reli- 
gious principle. He had what he need- 
ed. Christianity shone in him with lus- 
tre. In reply to his physician, who set 
before him all the perils attending the 
operation contemplated, be said,“ Ihave 
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deliberated on the matter, and made up 
my mit«. I consider it my duty to run 
the risk in hopes of prolonging my use- 
fulness. Tam not afraid to trust the is- 
sue in thehands of my heavenly Father.” 

In the family which treated him with 
so much affectionate hospitality, he was 
always cheerful. Tuan attentive observer, 
however, there appeared in his counten- 
anee a seriousness bordering on sadness, 
as might naturally be expected in one 
who looked forward to an operation, 
which might speedily terminate his life ; 
but being relieved by occasional smiles 
and pleasant conversation, it rendered 
his countenance the more interesting. 
In the various topics of discourse he en- 
gaged with interest; and his remarks 
were pertinent and edifying. Repeat- 
ing that text of St. Paul,“ in every thing 
give thanks; for this is the wall of God 
in Christ Jesus concerning you,” ne ob- 
served to the writer of this article, ** [aim 
trying to learn this lesson, but I find ita 
* hard one.” It was no customary per- 
formance of this delightful inj unetion at 
which he aimed; butsuch an affection- 
ate and grateful giving of thanks as pro- 
ceeds from adeep and abiding sense of 
the great eoodness and unmerited favors 
of our heavenly Father. Such a perform- 
ance of the duty required in his distress- 
ing circumstances a high degree of grace. 

On the Saturday evening preceding 
the Monday on which he submitted to 
the operation, he conversed with his 
friend Mr. R. in the hearing of the fami- 
ly, about his decease, and gave some di- 
rection in regard to his interment, with 
as much composure, “as if he had been 
speaking on any ordinary subject. 

The painful operation he bore with 
uncommon fortitude. It was performed 
with remarkable skill and dispatch 3 eve- 
ry thing appeared favorable; and his 
friends indulged the hope of his speedy 
recovery. But the next day alarming 
symptoms were discovered. He grew 
worse daily ; and on the tenth day ex- 

ired. The pangs produced by the cause 
of his death, were most excruciating ; 
but he sustained them with exemplary 
patience and submission to the divine 

will. 
When his case became dangerous, he 
was visited by a brother in the ministry. 
To an enquiry made as to his situation, 


Mr. Lacy ‘replied, “ I know not how] 
am; i think Lshall die; every sensatiyg 
I feelis of the most burning kind ; but | 
thank God, I have no more fear of death 
than I have felt a thousand times when | 
have committed myself to sleep. I never 
expected in such a time, to be 30 divest. 
ed of fear.’ He bore a decided testimg. 
ny to that important doctrine of a sim 
ner’s free justification, by the imputed 
righteousness of Jesus Christ. © I have 
no righteousness ef my owas; bk depead 
on the merits of my Savior.” 

ln aday or two the visit was repeated, 
He was asked how he felt; he replied, 
‘ Tam dying: my pulse is gone.” The 
words of St Paul were repeated to him, 
+ I have a desire to depart, and tobe with 
Christ, which is far better 3°? he exclaim. 
ed. Ah! [never knew the meaning of 
those words before ” | Alter prayer, in 
the first visit, he broke out in those ani- 
mated lines of the poet, so expressive of 
his full confidence in the care of his Ma- 
ker, and firm dependence on the merits 
of his Redeemer : 


“ How can I sink with such a prop, 
As my eternal God : 

Who bears the earth’s huge pillars up, 
And spreads the heavens abroad ? 


How can I die, while Jesus lives, 
Who rose and left the dead : 
Pardon and grace my soul receives, 

From my exaited head ? 


Did he sink P Tt was to rise to evers 
lasting honors. Did he die? It waste 
live forever. He has gone, no doubt, to 
receive the reward of his faithful minis- 
try, a crown of grace and glory. 

‘Let his brethren in the sacred office 
imitate the example of the deceased ; let 
them persevere in a zealous discharge of 
its important duties ; and they too shall 
receive a like reward, that wi Sorc pit 
remunerate all their labor, toils, and sul- 
ferings. Let christians be thankful for 
avother valuable testimony to the truth 
and excellence of their holy religion; a 
religion, which supports the soul under 
the pangs of dissolving nature, and in- 
spires the dying saint with comfort, with 
joy, with triumph. 

“ Let me die the death of the righteous; 
let my last end be like his,” 
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RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 
pOPISH INTOLERANCE. 

If we may credit the public papers the 
spirit of intolerance has lately nuxed it- 
self with the political disturbances on 
the Continent. We insert, with pain, 
the fullowing artieles from the ‘Times 
newspaper. 

From the Bulletin of Nismes. 

« On the Sth of July several domains 
belonging to Protestanis were burned, 
aud on the 6tha still greater nomber.—~ 
‘The steward ( Gerisseur) of the estate 
of Giraudin was stretched over a fre.— 
Aiter his death they took him down, and 
exhibited the body to passengers. ‘The 
7th, 8th and 9th were more calm days—~ 
tere were only pillages. On the Sth, 
they massacred all the prisoners who 
were Protestants. A pretended national 
guard, formed of all the malefactors, and 
ot all the worthless wretches of the envi- 
rons and the town, are accused of these 
crimes. One of the captains is a person 
of the name of Toislajon, a sweeper of 
the streets, who alone has killed fourteen 
Pretestants. “They broke open the grave 
of a young Protestant girl, to throw her 
into a common receptacle of filth. Those 
Protestants whom they do not kill they 
exile, and throw into prison, and yet 
there were a great number of the royal- 
ists among them.—From the 10th te tie 
i4th July no courier trom Paris arrived. 
On the 16th the King (Louis XVIII.) was 
proclaimed by the Urban Guard (com- 
posed of men between 40 and 60 years of 
age) followed by all tie most respecta- 
bie personsin tue town, and the white 
flag was hoisted. On the 17th, armed 
bands of brigands, aud the national 
guards of Beaucaire, came to disarm the 
military, who sustained an assault in the 
barracks, and they were almost all mas- 
sacred. Their number amounted to 200. 
—On the 18th many peaceable citizens 
were massacred, many houses pillaged. 
On the afternoon of that cruel morning. 
the mad wretches ran about the town, 
calling out that they wished a second St. 
Bartholomew.—On the 19th, the Prefect 
published a Proclamation, recalling the 
peaceable persons who had quitted the 
town ; they obeyed this order, and a 
great number were assassinated.—From 
the 20th to the 29th, the pillages and as- 
Sassinations did net discontinue. Those 
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who sought thetr safety in flight were as- 
sassinated on the roads. Some were 
conducted into prisons, where they are 
still groaning —On the 29th the Prefect 
of the Kingarrived. The other Prefect 
had been named by the royal commissiou- 
er. On the 30th, a Je Dewm was chaunt- 
ed. On the 3ist, the new Prefect pub- 
lished a very prudent proclamation, but 
he quitted Nismes.—August 1, M. de 
Calviere (the person whom the royal 
commissioner had named) resumed the 
function of Prefect, and 16 Protestants 
were massacred. They went about seiz- 
ing them in their houses, and they cut 
their throats before their own doors. 
Many were massacred in the fields. ‘The 
night between the Ist and 2d was the 
most cruel, M.de Calviere caused an 
order to be posted up, which seems to 
have calmed these pretended royalists, 
On the 4th, several country seats were 
set on fire. 

“The peaceable citizens, the mem- 
bers of the Urban Gnard, have been a- 
gain foreed to flee tu save themselves 
from destruction. 

“ The attornies (notaires) and the 
avocats have formed resolutions not te 
retain or to receive into their bodies any 
but Roman Catholics. {| Times, Sept. 

At St. Affrique the protestants had 
been previously arrested, when, on the 
20th of last month ( August) a treopot fin- 
ries burst the gates of the church, pil- 
laged it, and set it on ‘fire. 

Times, Sept. 11. 

Switzerland,—“ We lately mention- 
ed the pastoral letter of the Bishop of 
Ghent, in which he lays it on the cou- 
sciences of his spiritual flock, net to as- 
sent to a liberal principle of politics, 
which aims at universal toleration: a si- 
milar spirit is busy ip other parts of Ku- 
rope, which dues not seem to us to augur 
much good. At Coire, in the Grisons, 
Dr. Mirer, the Professor of Law in the 
school of the Canton, was oblived to stop 
in the middle of a course, and leave his 
residence in the Bishop's Court, because 
tle pious priest thought if improper that 
Dr. Mirer, being a Catholic Prest, should 
instruct an audience composed of pupils 
of different persuasions. In the same 
spirit, the bishop of Lausanne, ov being 
applied to by the Catholic Priest of Fr.- 
burg, would not allow the body 07 4 child 
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of six years of age. the on of a Protes. 
tant merchant, “to be buried, unless it 
were dune in the nivht: The merchant 
preferred sending the corpse of his sori 
to the burying 1 round « if a Protestant 
community three leagues off. If what 
has happened at Gheut, Coire, and Fri- 
burg, had passed in Spain, it would be 
considered as a thing of course ; but that 
such shamefal events should pass in ihe 
Netherlands and Switzerland, where 
Maurice of Orange and Ulrich of Zuingli 
once contended sv manfully for freedom 
of conscience and reason, is an affiicuine 
plenomenosn for the friends of humanity.’ 
| Limes, Sept. 12. 
e+ 
SUPERSTITION IN PERFEOTION. 

The occupation of Ferdinand, King 
of Spain, during his captivity in France, 
bis wonderful piety, and the miracles 
wrovell. in consequence, are emblazon- 
inasermon by Don Blaz de Ostoloza, 
his Majesty’s chaplain and Confeaney: 
frow which the following is an extract: 

“The Kine was ébove all things in- 
eensed at the poverty of the chief altar 
of the Parish of Valency ; the peopid 
were luxurious in their furniture and 
feasts, and miserable in the decoration 
of their temples. The King embroider- 
eda beautiful robe of Ww hite silk, with 
gold paliets and sold f fringe, for the Vir- 
gin. Hehad raised a superb altar, gilt, 
and he sometimes served himself “the 
mass at the feet of the Queen of the An- 
gels. The Queen of the Angels was 
most sensible of these roval attentio 135 
and manifested to him her content by 
many signs. It happened, in particular, 
that one night an ecclesiastic of the dis- 
trict, being overcome with sleep in the 
church, the Virgin appeared to him as 
coming out of the aliay. She advanced 
towards the ecclesiastic, made several 
turns round him, to display the elegance 
of her toilette, and said to him, sighing, 
that ber son received the vows of the 
King in recompence of the fine robe he 
had s given her; that the Spanish princes 
would not remain long without being de- 
livered ; and that they must form an Or- 
der of the Holy Sacraméat, with which 
all the Chevatiers should be armed for 
his defence. 

“The priest, much touched by this 
speech, awakened, and came to me to re- 
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yea! the miraculous vision: but | answe 
ed by pesuring hun, that the {1 ‘y Vir 
gin had at lready zaid as 7; Luch lo the Vr 
himself—who, in thanking her, had pre 
mised, that on his retura ty Spain, he 
would make her aroveliip flourish over 
al! the provinces subj ected to his dom. 
nioas.” | Rel. Hem, 
ee 0 (9 2° O° O ate ~. 
DUELING, 

The following letter is said to have 
been written by Alexander Robinson, 
Esq. a mau who had much distinguishe 4 
himself fur courage in the mi! litary Ser. 
vice, io a friend of his, whose nawe was 
Walter Smyth, iu consequence ofa chal. 
lenge received from him :— 

* Sin,—I must abselutely decline th 
challenge you sent me yesterday by Ro. 
bin. and frank ly acknowledze Z dare nut 
fight you. fain sensible the world in 
general will call this cowardice, and that 
the odious appellation of scoundrel y; 
be given me in every colfee-house. Bu 
[ hope you'll not judge with the muiii- 
tude, because you have been an eye wit: 
ness ‘of my be havi iour, in no less than se. 
ven encevements with the commen. ene- 
my. J had the reputation of being 4 
brave man, and aw conscious that Earn 
so still, even when | once more tell you 
ITdare not fight you. The reasons of my 
conduct in this affair , Sir, are very valid,, 
though but very few. ‘To be brief. Siry 
I had rather endure the contempt of taisy 
than the anger of my Maker; a tenspo- 
ralevil, rather than an eternal one. In one 
of the wisest states in the world, there 
was no law against parricide, because 
they thought it a crime, which the worst 
of villains would be incapable of. —Pe: 
haps the silence of our legislature, with 
regard toduelling, is ow ing to some such 

reason. What can be more enormous 
than for men, not to say christians and 
friends, to thirst for the blood of each o- 
ther : nay more, to aim the blow with @ 
true Ttalian vengeance, at once both at 
the body and soul, J hope in the cool. 
ness of reflection, you'll think as I do; it 
otherwise, 1 am as determined to give 
you up to the tyranny of your passions, 
aslamtoremain master of my gt 
[ Liv. p | «“ Yours, &c. A. R.” 
a. ee eed <== 
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